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The Constitution lay until the 17th 
December at Syracuse, when she 
sailed for Tripoli to look at her enemy, 
and to communicate with the unfor- 
tunate commander. of the Philadel- 
phn. On the 23d, the Enterprise, 

ieutenant Decatur, which was in 
company, captured a Tripolitan ketch, 
called the Mastico, or. Mi tico, with 
seventy Turks of one sort and another 
on board her, the prize being sent in. 
While lying off Tripoli, on the 26th, 
it came on to blow fiercely, and the 
stout ship had need of all her excel- 
lent qualities to claw off shore, Her 
escape was. somewhat narrow, but 
she went. clear, and returned to Sy- 
racuse. 

February 3d, 1804, Preble sent the 
mastico, now named_ the Intrepid, to 
Tripoli, on the well-known expedition 
to cut out the Philadelphia. _ All the 
connection our ship.had with this suc- 
cessful and brilliant exploit, arose from 
the fact that her commander ordered 
it, and four of her midshipmen were 
of the party. These young gentle- 
men were Messrs, Izard, : Morris, 
Laws, and Davis, all of whom return- 
ed safely, after their victory, to the 
steerage of Old Ironsides, Mr. Mor- 


§ 4th of April. 


off. On the 29th the busy craft again 


ris was,shortly after, promoted for be- , 
ing the first man on the Philadelphia’s- , 
decks, as was Mr. Izard, for other” 
good and sufficient claims. The last - 
of these officers resigned about six 
years later, when first lieutenant of 
the old craft, and we shall have oc- _ 
casion hereafter to speak of Morris’s 
service on-board her, in the same 
character. : 
Having effected this important 
preliminary step, Preble set the ship 
in motion, in good earnest., On the 
2d of March she sailed for Malta, ar- , 
rived on the 3d, and returned on the 
17th. On the 20th she sailed again 
for Tripoli, where she arrived in time 
to send.in a flag on the 27th; a day. 
or two later she sailed for Tunis, en- 
countering a heavy gale on the pi 
sage, and anchored in the bay on the _ 
She left Tunis on the © 
7th, it blowing a gale from the north- 
west at the time, an1 reached Malta - 
on the 12th; sailed for Syracuse on . 
the 14th, and arrived on the 15th. 
All these movements were made ne- _ 
cessary, in order to keep Tunisquiet, 
ascertain the state of things at Tri- 
poli and obtain supplies at. Ma ta. 
Business detained the ship at Syracuse. 
until the 20th, when she was again 


touched at Malta, haying scoure 
along the enemy’s coast, and on the 
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2d of May, less than a month from her 
appearance, the Bey of Tunis had 
the equivocal gratification of again 
seeing her iv his harbor, War had 
been menaced, but peace succeeded 
this demonstration, and next day the 


ship was off for Naples, where she | 


arrived on ‘the 9th. The slow move- 
ments of the Neapolitans kept the 
active vessel ten days in that miagni- 
ficent gulf, when away she went for 
Messina, wi th an order to get some 
of the king’s gun-boats on board her. 
On the 25th she was at Messina, and 
on the 30th she left that place, going 
round to Syracuse, where she anchor- 
ed next day. Onthe 4th of June, the 
Constitution was away once more for 
Malta, where she anchored on the 6th, 
and on the 9th she went to take ano- 
ther look at ‘Tripoli. A flag was sent 
in on the 13th to know the Bashaw’s 
ultimatum, bat that dignitary refusing 
toaccede to the terms offered, the 
Constitution got her anchor next day, 
and went to Tuilis the third and last 


time, accompanied by two of the | 


small vessels, asa hint to the Bey to 
remain quiet. The Demonstration 
succeeded, and having reached Tunis 
on the 19th, the ship left it on’ the 


224 for Syracuse, ‘touched ‘at Malta ‘ 


on the 24th, and reached, her’ post on 
the 25th, On the 29th, away the fri- 
gate went again for Messina, arriving 


the 1st July, and sailing again on the’: 


9th tor Syracuse and getting in the 
same day. . 

‘Here was an activit 
out a pir'llel: Nor did it end here. 
On the 14th the good old craft lifted 
her atchor and went to sea; was in 
Malta on the 16th; left Malta on the 
21st, and appeared off Tripoli, in com- 
pany with all the force that had by 
this time been collected, in readiness 
to Commence the warinearnest. We 


know very well that Preble’s extra- | 


ordinary energy was at the bottom of 
all these ceaseless movements; but the 
good old ship, must come in ‘for all 
that share of the credit, which pro- 


almost with. - 


Between these dates, Old Ironsides 
left port eighteen times, without count- 
ing visits to different places where she 
did not anchor. The distances run 
were necessarily short, in some in- 
stances quite so, but the Mediterranean 
Sea was actually crossed in its entire 
breadth twice, and several of the pas- 
sages were hundreds of miles in 
length, The ship that_is in and out 


; Of port three times a month—and 
. four times would be nearer the/true 
’ proportion of the Constitution’s move- 


ments—cannot be. called idle; -and 
our good craft, on all occasions, did 
her part of the duty admirably well. 

It was not favorable weather for 
anchoring until the 28th, when Pre- . 


ble fetched up with all his squadron, . 
‘which now consisted of fifteen ‘sail, ~ 


of one sort and another. of fighting - 
craft, with Old Ironsides at their head. 
The good, frigate, lay, about aleacue 
from Tripoli, in ine atts Pat nee 
a good opportunityrof looking at each 
other. ‘The same day, howev r. a 
gale came on, and sent everything out 
into the offing again; and it was 
August 3d before Preble brought his 
force in again. 
The 3d August, 1804, will ever be ° 
mémorabie in American naval annals.’ 
It was the day on which Preble first 
attacked the batteries of Tripoli, and 
on which Decatur made his celebrated © 


° hand-to-hand assault on the gun-boats,’ 


that had ventured to take up an ‘an- 
chorage outside the rocks. It does. 
not come within the scope of our — 
plan’ to give the particulars of the 
whole of this desperate engagement, 
and we shall confine ourselves prin- ~ 
cipally to the part that was borne in 
it by the subject of our sketch. The 
battle itself began at. threequarters 
past two Pp. M., but it wasa little later 
before Old Tronsides took a part:in the | 
fray. It ought to be mentioned here, — 
that this ship bad taken on board six 
long twenty-sixes at Syracuse, which 
had beem mounted in her waist,'and 
which ‘were now manned by the’ 


per'y belongs to a most admirabl 
cous tneted machine, If the reader 
— will recur: to our dates he will find 
whit’ was really done, Between the 
2d March and the’ 25th Jaly, there 
are 145 days, or less than five months, 


marines, under Captain Hall; muske- 
try being of no account in the service 
she’ was on. These six additional | 
wihs must have ‘increased her entire” 
armament to—onns in broad-side, and‘ 
all long ;° viz..—_———twenty-tour © 
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twenty-fours below. —twelves In this which may be termed:her de-° 
on, the quarter-deck and: forecastle, ; dut in active’ warfare, our. favorite : 
and the six twenty-sixes just. men-.; ship escaped ‘singularly well, consi- 
tioned, y bck sering the odds with which she had: 
The manner-in which the Consti- > to contend, andthe circumstances : 
tution went: into action’ that day has $ under which she fought » In all that.) 
often'been the theme of praise. As } service before Tripoli, she fought at» 
she stood down: to range along the } great disadvantage, being held at pres. 
rocks and batteries, and a harbor filled’? cisely the distance that batteries wish. 
with armed craft, her.people were ; to,keep. ships, by the rocks, » withiny 
aloft rolling up the, light canvass as } which it,would have been madness ) 
cooly as if about to come to in peace- } for.a-single frigate to enter....The'. 
able times, nor was a gun fired until } nearer a'vessel can get’ to batteries, 
as» near the rocks as was.deemed; the better; not only on account of | 
prudent, when she let the Turks have $ the greater. effect. of their shot on 
her larboard broadside, sending the } walls, but. on account; of the ad-» 
shot home. as far.as the Bashaw’s { vantages it gives by placing her with-., 
Castle. .. That was, the-first shotted ° in-range of fewer guns. ‘ 
broadside that Old Ironsides ever dis- 
charged at. an enemy. .; As she was 
launched Sept. 20th, 1797, it follows.; gust, time enough to have cut her into 
that the good craft was just six years, $ splinters, at. the distance at’ wich she 
ten months, and fourteen days old, ere was fought, and; the number of guns: 
; 
Q 
; 
; 
? 
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Although Old Tronsides was two: 
full hours under fire,.on the 3d Au- 


she fired what may be called.a shot } that were brought to bear.on: her, had ; 
in anger. Nooccasion had. occurred } the Turkish gunnery been better than, 
on her previous seryice to bring the } it was, she sufféred very little, and not: 
vessel herself along-side of anenemy, } atall in ber hull, One twenty-four: 
and here she was now commencing } pound shot passed through the centre 

the brilliant part of her career, on the ; of her mainmast, thirty feet above the 

coast.of Barbary; the very service for } deck her main-royal-yard was shot 

which she had been.originally de- { away altogether ; two lower shrouds; 
signed, though against a different ; and two back-stays. were also shot? 
prince. The ship kept ranging along 


Ps 


away ; and the running rigging, and: 
the rocks, mole and batteries, often'as } sails generally, were.a good deal cut. 
near as within | twe-cables’ length of } One heavy shot, supposed to have 
the first, and three ofthe last, silenc- 


ing every thing that she could get 


been a thirty-two, entered a stern port: 
as the ship was wearing, and when: 
fairly under her guns, so long as she } she was most exposed,. passed quite 
lay opposed to it, The flotilla within 
the rocks, in particular,.was_ the ob- 
ject.of her attentions, and she made 
great, havoc. among its people. by 
means of grape. It was. when tack- 
ing or wearing, that the Constitution 
was most exposed, having no vessel 
of, any size to coyer her. . It will be crowded with men, of whom only 
remembered that Tripoli mounted one ? one was injured. Here was: the old 
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hundred and forty-five pieces. of hea- ship’s luck !—a good fortune or a pro-' 
| 


actually beneath his leg,as he stood 
with it raised. on the: port sill, struck. 
the breech of one of the quarter-deck, 
twelves which it damaged materially, — 
and broke into fragments, that flew: 
forward into’ the waist, along a.deck: 


vy, ordnance, behind stone walls, in } vidental care, as men may choose to 
addition to, a large number of guns } regard the spirit of providental inter- 
she had afloat, many of which were 3 ferences,. that has, more or less at- 
of as heavy calibre as. any possessed ; tended the craft in all her subsequent 
by. the Americans, , At balf-past four, battles and adventures, The man 
the smaller vessels began to retire, who was first wounded in battle, on 
covered by a. blazing fire: from the the deck of Old Ironsides, deserves to: 
Constitution; and,a quarter of an have his name recorded. It was 
hour later, the frigate herself hanled § Charles Young, a marine, who had 
off.the land, and went out of action. 3 his elbow shattered by one of the 
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fragments’ of the shot just mentioned: | 
On this occasion, both Mr. Dent and« 


Mr. Robinson were out of the’ ship. 
The former had been transfered to 
the Scourge, but commanded : one of 
the bomb-ketches in the attacks; 
while the other, who had:succeeded, 
as acting-captain of the frigate, com- 
manded the other. ' Charles (Gordon 


was now. the first lieutenant, and did’ 


duty as such in the action, while 
Jumping Billy handled Old Ironsides 
nnder fire as he would have ‘handled: 
her in an American port. aif 


‘The Constitution. herself had) no - 


particular agency in the affairs w. 
occurred between the 3d and: the 28th 


August, though many of her officers ' 


and people were engaged. On the 
"th, she lifted her anchor and’stood in 
with an intention to mingle’ in the 
combat butthe wind coming out from 
the northward, it was thought impru- 
dent to carry heras near the rocks 
as would be necessary to render her 
fire ‘efficient, since the loss of a mast 
_ might havethrown her ashore. The: 
4th was the day on which Caldwell 
was blown up. Although the ship 
herself did not fire a shot that day, 
many of her people were in the 
thickest of the fight. ‘The gun-boats 
and: ketches received’ crews from the 
other vessels whenever they went 
into action, and that day besides hav. 
ing her boats out in numbers, the 
Constitution put Mr. Wadsworth in 
No. 6, Tripe’s boat, as’ her command- 
er. The lateen yard of this boat 
was shot away in this action.  Al- 
though the frigate did not engage, she 
kept so close in, directly to wind ward, 
as'to overawe the T'ipolitan flotilla, 
and keep them within the rocks. On 
the evening of the 7th, Chauncy join- 
ed from America, in the John Adams, 
armed en flute. The 28th was in- 
tended, to be a day of special at- 
tack. All the boats of the squadron 
were manned and armed and sent to 
remain by the small vessels, in case 
the flotilla, which had shown some 
signs of a determination of coming to 
close quarters again, should put the 
intention in execution. To supply 
the plaves of those who left the ship, 


Chauncy joined her with several offi- § 


cers and about seventy seamen of 


the John Adams, and did duty as’ 
Preble’s captain. Lieut~Com. Dent 
also came on board—the ketches not 
engaging—and took charge of the 


quarter-deck. ‘Izard, too, then a lieu- 
tenant on board’ the Scourge, which 


was not engaged, came on board his 
old ship, Wadsworth continued in 
No. 6, and Gordon took charge uf 
No. 2, for the occasion. These 
changes made, the vessel was ready to 
engage. a 
‘The 28 was the day, when the at- 
tack commenced early in the morning ; 
before it was light, indeed. For this: 
purpose the American flotilla went: 
quite close to the rocks, and began 
their fire through the openings. ‘T'he 
brigs and schooners kept under way, 
near at hand, to cover them against 


any assaults from. the enemy’s boats 
gall 


eys, etc. All the Constitutions 
boats went in withthe gun-boats, and 
were under fire fromthe first. As the 
day dawned, Old Ironsides weighed 
anchor, and stood in towards the town. 
Her approach was in the most ad- 
mirably style, and Forte English, the 
Bashaw’s Castle, the Crown, and Mole 
Batteries, all opened: upon her, as 
soon as she came within range. The 
signal was now made for the gun- 
boats to withdraw, and for the brigs 
and’schooners to take them in tow. 
Old Tronsides then took the game into 
her own hands, to cover the retreat, 
and may be said to have fought Tripoli 
single-handed She ranged along 
within two cables’ length of the rocks, 
and opened with round and grape on 
thirteen of the Turkish galleys and 
gun-boats, which had just been pretty 
closely engaged with the American. 
For a few minutes ‘the good old ‘craft 
was a perfect blaze of fire, and she 
soon sunk one boat, drove two more 
ashore to keep from sinking, and’ 
scattered all the rest. Not satisfied 
with this, on went: the frigate, until 
she got off the Mole, and ‘within 
musket shot, when she hove to and 
sent ten broadsides into the different 
works. Three hundred round shot 
alone were fired, to say nothing of 
large quantities of grape and canister. 
After having been warmly engaged 
for near an hour, the flotilla being by 
this time out of danger, the gallant 
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frigate herself filled. and hauled 
proudly -off the land, disdaining to 
fire any longer than she chose to en- 


gage. 
» Such work as thisought not to 
have been done. by any single ship 
that ever floated, without her being 
eut'to pieces. Nevertheless Old Iron- 
sides was not really hulled; or if 
hulled at all, it was'ina way so slight 
and peculiar, as to induce Preble to 
report her'as not having been hulled. 
Not a man on board her was injured, 
though grape was sticking in her side 
and had passed through her sails im 
‘considerable quantities. Three lower 
shrouds, two spring-stays, two top- 
mast back-stays, and the ‘trusses, 
chains and lifts of the main-yard were 
all shot: away, ‘the running rigging 
suffered materially, and several round 
shot went through the canvass, but 
> mot a man was hurt. An anchor 
stock was shot away, and the larboard 
bower cabie was cut. We think it 
probable that this last shot was the 
one which hit her» figure-head. | As 
Preble reports’ she was’ not. hulled, 
meaning doubtless struck: fairly in 
her main body by a round shot, and 
both an anchor stock-and a cable were 
hit, it follows that the shot or shots 
which did this mischief must have 
passed ahead. Owing to the manner 
in which the ship lay exposed to: guns 
at different’ points, nothing was more 
likely to oceur than this. At all 
events it is known that Old Ironsides 
then carried an image of Hercules, 
with ‘his club, as her figure-head, and 
that the head of this figure was knock- 
ed away, or materially injured before 
Tripoli. A canvas covering was put 
on to conceal’ the blemish, -and ‘con- 
‘tinued there forsome months. Chaun- 
cy did good service that day, and has 
thus left his name connected with the 
history of the gallant ship. At 11 in 
the forenvon, after sucha morning’s 
work, the:Constitution anchored safe- 
ly about five miles from the town, 
with all the ‘squadron around her, 
when all hands: went to work to re- 
pair damages. 
On'the 2d September, Preble got 
| the whole squadron under way at 4 
‘PM, and kept it so all night. A lit- 
tle before midnight, the Constitution 
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made a general signal to clear for 


action. At half past two next day, 
another signal was made to the gitin- 
boats, then in tow of different vessels, 
to cast off, advance upon the enemy 

; 

| 

| 


and commence an attack, which was 
done, 'in the direction of Fort English, 
or well to ‘windward, while the 
ketches went nearer the town, and 
further to the westward, and opened 
with their mortars. All the brigs and 
schooners were pressing the enemy, 
at the harbor’s mouth or, eannonad- 
ing’Fort English, while the Bashaw’s 
Castle, the Crown, Mole and other 
batteries kept up a heavy fire on the 
ketches, which were in great danger ; 
that command by Lieut.-Com. Rob- 
binson, being with difficulty kept from 
sinking. In order to cover these 
vessels, Old Ironsides now ran down 
inside of them:and brought to, within 
range of grape as before, where she 
let fly eleven broadsides into the 
works. The berth of the good frigate 
was a warm one, as no less than 
seventy guns, or more than. double 
her own number in broadside, bore 
on‘her at the same time, and they, 
too, all mounted behind stone’ walls. 
At half past 4, the wind had ¢com- 
menced hauling to the northward, 
when Preble made’a signal for every 
thing to get away from the land, and 
he hauled off into offing with his own 
ship. On this occasion the Turks 
threw a good many shells, besides 
round and grape, at Old Ironsides. 
One of these shells hit the back of 
the main-topsail, and nearly tore the 
sail in two. It was got into the top, 
however, and the sail-makers went 
to work on it, in the midst of the 
fray. Another shell went through 
the fore-topsail, anda third through 
the jib; making big holes, but doing 
no more harm. All the sails were 
mush cut up, as was the running rig- 

ing, by round shot. The mainsheet, 
iorawel lifts, braces and bowlines 
were all hit, but nothing larger than 
grape touched the hull, As on the 
“th, not aman was hurt! 

When grape shot nearly bury them- 
selves in the bends of sucha ship as 
the Constitution, and she is fairly 
within the grange of batteries, it 1s 
almost ‘marvellous to think, thatsa 
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» vessel could be thus exposed, on three 
_ Several occasions, and have but one 
~ man hurt. .' This. was the’ last action 
in which the frigate, was engaged:in’ 
that war, however, and it is certain 
. that in-her’ three engagements with 
_ the batteries, and fighting not only 
~against.such odds, but under such 
_ disadvantages, she had but the. sin- 
|.gle marine already named, -Charles 
-) Young injured on her decks. 
_« The attempt with the Infernal came 
‘mext, and in -her went Wadsworth 
and Israel, with six of the Constituti- 
-on’s crew, to man the cutter. Somers 
had the Nautilus’ boat, and four. of 
his own men. All were lost of course, 
which made the total loss of the. fri- 
»gate out of her proper crew, while 
engaged before. Tripoli, only two 
lieutenants ,and six men killed, and 
» one marine; wounded. The whole 
= Of the important service, indeed, ef- 
fected by Preble, in his memorable 
» forty days. of active operations before 
the town, cost the country but thirty 
killed, and twenty-four. wounded. 
Among those who fell, were one com- 
mander, four lieutenants, and one mid- 
shipman; and among the wounded, 
-one captain (Decatur), and one lieu- 
‘tenant. 

On the 10th,-Com, Barron arrived 
“with, the President and Constellation, 
‘to relieve Preble. On the 12th, the 
» Constitution captured two Greek ships 
loaded with wheat, that were trying 
to force'the blockade, and Barron sent 

the frigate to Malta, with her prizes, 
where she: arrived December 17th. 
Soon after reaching Malta, the com- 
mand of Old Ironsides was transferred 
to Decatur, Preble returning home in 
the John Adams. ; ; 
©The active service of the war, so 
far as the larger vessels were con- 
cerned, had now terminated, though 
the blockade was maintained by dif- 
ferent vessels. _Decatur’s command 
»of the Constitution was of short con- 
/tinuance, Rodgers claiming her, on 
account of rank, and exchanging her 
for his old ship, the Congress. ‘The 
transfer was made at Syracuse on the 
‘6th November. 

By this time Old Ironsides had used 
-up, transferred, ‘or lost, one way with 
sanother, about ‘eighty of her original 
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) crew, aid Barron orderedy her to Lis- 
bon, to pick up others there, if possi- 
ble, assigning important duties to her 
near the Straits. The ship left Syra- 
~cuse November 27th, and» having 
touched at: Gibraltar. and Tangiers, 
- anchored before the town of Lisbon, 
‘December 28th. It was February 5th. 
before the men were picked up, when 
the ship sailed from Lisbon, and re- 
maining off Tangiers, and about. the 
_ Straits, for a few days, she proceeded 
‘aloft, again and joined the squadron at 
Malta, on the 25th ef the same month. 


» Soon after she went! off Tripoli, her 


old scene of glory, but returned by 
orders within the month. By this time 
the health of Barron was so bad, as-to 
render Rodgers the efficient command- 
er of the squadron, and the ship went 
off. Tripoli» once. more, coming: in 
sight of. the place, April 5th, 1805. 
The President; under Commander 
' Cox; soon afterwards joined her, and 
on the 24th, Old Ironsides took .an 
armed xebeck, and two Neapolitans 
her prizes, that were endeavoring to 
enter the port. Not long after: the 
ship went to Malta. 
On the 22d May, Commodore Bar- 
ron formally transferred the command 
‘of the squadron to Rodgers, who hoist- 
-ed a ponnant once more on board Old 
. Ironsides. Commodore Rodgers had 
now the choice between the sister 
vessels, the President and Constitu- 
on, ‘but he chose to'keep the one he 
was in. 

As the active season was at/hand, 
it became necessary now to treat, or 
‘to prepare for another series of offen- 
sive operations. » Col. Lear had been 
sent for, by the Essex, dnd the Con- 
‘stitution going off Tripoli, the ne- 
gotiations commenced which termi- 
nated in the desired peace, the end of 
sall war. Nations go to war because 
they are at peace, and they make 
peace because they are at war! The 
negotiations. that terminated the war 
‘with Tripoli, took place in'the cabin 
‘of Old Ironsides. She had come late 
into the conflict, but had done’ more 
to bring it toa conclusion, than all 
the frigates that had:preceded her, and 

was fated to see the end. Itis said 
‘that this was the ‘first treaty ever'con- 
} cluded with one of the States of Bar- 
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» bary, on shipboard... It-was certainly 
a striking event for a hostile vessel to 
» be thus employed, and proved the im- 


‘pressions which recent, occurrences 
had made on the usually ‘haughty 


. Turk, . The treaty was. signed. on 


shore by the Bashaw, however, and 


. June 3d. a copy: was brought by the 


Danish Consul, Nissen; on board. the 
Constitution, and® delivered to Col. 
Lear and Rodgers. Old Ironsids now 
exchanged salutes with the town, and 
thus ended the war with Tripoli, after 
more than four-years’ continuance. 


The) occupation of the good craft } 


did not cease, however, with the ar- 
rangement with the Bashaw, nor was 
she.destined to return to this hemis- 
phere for some time longer. . The 

. Bey of Tunis had manifested a’ war- 
like disposition for a long time, and a 


_ Strong force being now in the Medi- 


terranean, Rodgers saw that the pres- 
ent was a good oceasion to bring that 
difficulty to a conclusion also. He 
had collected most of his’ vessels at 
Syracuse, where the Constitution ar- 
rived about the middle of June. At 
a later day the squadron passed: over 
to Malta, and. July 23d, 1805, Old 
Ironsides .sailed from . Malta, leading 
a. squadron, composed of three other 
frigates, a brig, two schooners, a sloop, 
and several large, American-built gun 


_ boats, that had actually crossed. the 


‘ocean that summer. The Congress 
and Vixen were already off ‘the port, 


- making, when everything was collect- 


ed, a-force of five frigates, two: brigs, 
two schooners, a sloop and four gun- 
boats. The Constitution: led this re- 
spectable armament into Tunis Bay, 
July 30th, where it anchored on the 
ist of August. « 

This demonstration had the desired 
result, and an arrangement of all the 
difficulties, was happily effected by 

-the middle of the month. *'The sqna- 
dron lay in the bay thirty-two days, in 


order to make all.sure, when it separ- 


ated; some going one way, and some 
another, most returning home. Old 
Tronsides, nevertheless, was too much 
of a favorite tobe, easily given up. 
Rodgers continued in her until the 
succeeding year; when he gave her 
up, with the: command.of the .squa- 
dron, to Campbell, who remained out 


. for, a considerable. period. longer, al- 
. most alone. 


It would. be.of -Jittle iin- 
terest to turn over log-books, in order 
to record how. often the ship went in 


and. out of the different: ports of ‘the 


Mediterranean, but nothing’ of conse- 
-qnence occured until near the close of 
1807, when ‘the ship had been from 
home quite four years. Y thes wal 
By this time the relations between 
this country and | England.’ became 
mutch embroiled, and in: the. midst of 
all the other. difficulties; oceurred the 
attack on the: Chesapeake, by the Leo- 
pard. .. The. Chesapeake had. been in- 
tended: for the relief’ship on the Med- 
iterranean station, and. she sailed’ near 
the close of June,.on that:duty.: Af- 
ter the attack: her cruise was abandon- 
ed, and in expectation of hostilities 
which threatened..to be of ,early-oc- 
currence, this station itself was brok- 
en up. There were but two ships on 


it, the Constitution, and the, Wasp, 


and the times of many of the people 
of the former had Jong been up. There 
were a good many of the original crew 
of Old Ironsides still on board her, and 
these: men had now been. out, four 


_years when they had shipped for only 
\ three. 


ltis true, new engagements 
had been made with many of the men, 
but others had declined making: any. 
In this state of things, Campbell 
brought the ship down to Gibraltar, and 
waited anxiously for the appearance 
of his relief. .She did not come, but, 
in her stead arrived the report of what 
had occurred to her... It now became 
necessary for some one. to go aloft, 
and Campbell determined :to move 


‘the. good ship, once: more, in» that < 


direction. . All hands were called. to 
get the anchors, when the men: re- 
fused to man the bars unless the ship 
sailed for home. There was a mo- 
ment when things looked very serious, 
but Campbell was nobly sustained by 
his officers, with Ludlow at their head, 
and-after a crisis, in which force was 
used in’ seizing individuals, and the 
mariners: were paraded, and found to 


be true, the insubordinate spirit. was 
quelled.» No one was ever punished 
for this attempt at mutiny, for it-was 


felt that, on principle, the men hada 
great deal of right on their side.» A 
law has since been passed to prevent 
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-'the possibility of setting up claim for 
discharges, until a ship is properly re- 
‘Haved) 80s! gern 
“At lenoth'the station’ was abandon- 
ed, and Old’ ‘Ironsides ‘sailed for her 
native place, Boston.” ‘On her arrival 
“in that port, it was found- necessary, 
“however, to send her ‘to New York, 
in order to be paid off. She reached 
‘the last port-in' November, 1807, and 
“was ‘dismantled for repairs. 
‘> Thus terminated the fourth of the 
“Constitution’s cruises, which had been 
‘twice as long as the three others put 
‘together, aud a ‘hundred times more 
‘momentous, She had now seen en- 
‘vemies, ‘had fought them ‘again and 
again, had’ witnessed’ the’ signing’ of 
‘treaties “under ‘her pennant, besides 
their dictation. In a’ word the good 
craft had been ‘magna pars in many 
‘an important event:’ She was in some 
‘measure entitled to the character of a 
statesman, as ‘well as that of ‘a ‘war- 
BLOB E 80 der rst 
The: Constitution was now more 
“than ten: years old, and some serious 
“repairs had become necessary. Amer- 
“ica did not then possess a single dry- 
‘dock, and preparations were made for 
heaving her out. -This was done at 
Brooklyn Yard, in the spring of 1808, 
when her copper was examined and 
‘repaired. ~All this time the ship was 
“not properly out of commission ; many 
officers were attached to her; and as 
‘soon'as' she: was righted, and got her 
spars aloft, Rodgers, who commanded 
on the station afloat, as Chauncey did 
the’ yard, showed «his ‘broad ‘pennant 
“inher again. Fora time, Lawrence 
‘acted as her first lieutenant, as did 
Izrad, his successor, when Lawrence 
was transferred to the command of a 
‘brig. Nevertheless, the ship lay near, 
if not quite,a twelvemonth at the 
«yard, before she received a full crew, 
‘and began to cruise. 
© This was ‘a period when all the ac- 
tive naval force of the country was 
“kept’on the coast. The Mediterra- 
“nean had: been the. only foreign sta- 
» tion, after the peace with France, and 
‘that was broken up, «Two home 
‘squadrons’ were’ maintained—one to 
‘the northward, under: Rodgers, ‘and 
‘one to the southward; undera differ- 


of the commander-in‘chief afloat, was 
flying on board Old Tronsides. This 
gave the old craft an opportunity of 
showing herself, and making acquaint - 
ances, in various of the home ports. 
‘Until Campbell brought her round to 
New York, in 1807, to be paid off, it 
is believed she had never entered’any ° 
American Harbor but that of Boston. 
Yankee born, and ‘Yankee bred, she 
had Yankee commanders, until’ Dec- 
atur got her; and in ‘that day there 
was more of provincial feeling among 
us than there isat present. ‘This was 
probably the reason that the Constitu- 
tion was so often taken to Boston ; out 
of which port she’has ‘sailed; owing 
to peculiar circumstances, on ‘every 
one of her most successful cruises. 
‘o*When Nicholson went on the south- 
ern’ coast, there’ was no port, in that 
quarter, into which he would be like- 
ly to'go with so heavy a ship; and:un- 
less he did, we donot see when Old 
Tronsides could have been in any ha- 
ven of ‘the country, except Boston, 
until the ‘close of the year 1807. This 
visit to New York, however; broke the 
charm, and since that, nearly every im- 
portant pointof the coast, that has suffi- 
cient water to receive her, has had a 
visit. Rodgers kept Old Ironsides, until 
18—, when he shifted his pennant to 
the President, under the impression 
that the last was the faster ship.— 
Some persons fancied the good craft 
had lost her sailing, © *  *  % 
Deaths and resignations had made 
Rodgers the’ oldest officer afloat, and 
he did very much as he chose in these 
matters, Off the wind, the President 
was unquestionably one of the fastest 
ships that ever floated, but on a wind, 
the Constitution was her match, any 
day, especially if the vessels were 
brought to double reefed | topsails. 
The President was a more roomy 
ship, perhaps, tumbling home the 
least, but Old Tronsides was confess- 
edly of the stoutest frame, and the 
best ribbed. . 
“The sailing of many of the vessels 
fell off about this time, and we think 
an intelligent inquiry would show that 
it’ was owing to a cause>common to 
them all. The commanders were 
anxious to make their vessels as effi- 


ent commander; » The broad: pennant $ cient as possible, by loading them ° 
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with guns, and filling them with men, 
The spars, too, were somewhat in- 
creased in, weight, which produced an 
increase ,in ballast. .The guns. and 
spars. were not of ‘so much, moment, 
but. the additional men. required. ad- 
ditional provisions and water, and this 
sunk the hull deeper in the water, and 
demanded a greater moving power. 
When Barry first took the States out 
to the West Indies, she. was one of 
the fastest frigates that ever floated, 
though the Constitution was thought 
to be herequal. About the year 1810, 
nevertheless, the States had got so 
bad a name for sailing, that.she went 
by the soubriguet of the Old Wag. 
goner, and was held quite cheap by 
all. who were ina hurry. The. Ma- 
cedonian, her prize, certainly beat her 
under a jury mizzenmast; ‘but some 
one took the: trouble:to overhaul the 
hold ot the States one day, and to 
lighten her, and now she defies the 
world! 

Rodgers had a good. and a deserv- 
ed reputation for fitting out a ship ; 
but he. was fond of men, and usually 
filled his vessels too full of one thing 
and another: . Owing to this, or some 
other reason, he lost his first love for 
Old. Ironsides, and deserted her for 

"the President, bs 

It is agreat mistake to try to give 
& puissant battery to a.vessel that was 
never meant to carry one. One can- 
not. make a frigate of a sloop-of-war, 
by any expedient ; and the uses of an 
active sloop. may be injured by an 
abortive attempt so to do, . This is 
particularly true of very small, sharp 
vessels, which Jose their trim by slight 
variations, and which, at the best, can 
be nothing but small, sharp vessels, 
and if properly stowed, of great effi- 
ciency, on account of. their speed ; if 
not, of very little, on account of an 
unavoidable want of force. 

Hull, succeeded Rodgers in the 
command of the Constitution, and the 
good ship was compelled to strike her 
broad pennant. As for: Hull, he knew 
his ship well—having been a lieuten- 
ant‘in her, and-her first lieutenant be- 
sides. . Morris, too, who had sailed in 
her asa midshipman, under Preble, 


and who. had been promoted out of ; 
her into. the Argus, Hull’s old ‘brig, ' 
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‘before. Tripoli, now joined her, as her 
new first. lieutenant... The. transfer 
was made.at Hampton Roads, in the 
summer, of 1810... During. the: re- 
mainder) of the season, the ship cruis- 
ed on the coast, and she wintered:at 
New London.) | Afoig id 
Nothing worthy of being:recorded 
occurred under this new state of things 
until the Constitution was:ordered to 
Europe, in the courseiof the year 181 
with Mr, Barlow ‘on board, and with 
money to. pay the: interest .on: the 


» Dutch) debt...In: that: day, it wasa 


common thing,to send vessels of war 
across the Atlantic, on the errands of 
the public, though this. was the first 


time, Since 1800, that a:ship-as heavy 


.as the Constitution wasthus employ- 
‘ed, Under Hull, while thus)employ- 
ed, the Constitution’s lieutenants ‘ap- 
pear ‘to have been, Messrs. Morris, 
Page, Wadsworth, Read, * * * and 
Morgan. Of. these officers, Messrs. 
Morris, Wadsworth, Read, and Mor- 
gan are. still living, and have all car- 
ried broad, pennants... ¢ 0. 64 
The ship, sailed for Cherbourg. di- 
rect, . Off that port she found a strong 
British squadron, under the late’ Sir 
Pultney, Malcolm, who. was jin the 


Royal Oak seventy-four. Old Iron- 


sides,.on this occasion, was: nearly 
surrounded by. Englishmen, all. ‘of 
whom came up on her, quarters, one, 
a frigate, speaking her, first. telling 
her own name, as is usual. between 
vessels of war, and then asking hers. 
When the last was given, permission 
was asked to send'a boat on board, 
which was.,readily granted. . The 
English .commodore .now: Sént a re- 
quest, to see Captain Hull, on board 
the Royal Oak, if it were his:intention 
to go into Cherbourg.: ‘The answer 
was, it was contrary to usage for ‘an 
American. to leave his)\vessel.at sea, 
unless to wait\on-his own immediate 
superior, .A second request; follow- 
ed, that|.he would not go. in untila 
certain hour next morning. To this 
Hull, replied, that he was bound. into 
‘Cherbourg, with a minister on board, 
and he felt it to,be his duty to enter 
the port the moment circumstances » 
‘permitted, These were ticklish times 
—the affair of ‘the Chesapeake, and 
the generally high pretensions of the 
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~ English marine, placing every Amer- 
“jean commander ‘strictly on the’alert, 
No: further communications ‘passed, 
~however, and ‘the ship went into her 
port, as soon as circumstances would 
allows 904 fae he: 
Having landed Mr, Barton, the 
‘Constitution: sailed for’ the’ Downs, 
“where 'she obtained a’ pilot; and ‘pro- 
-eeeded'to'the Texel. ‘Here'she sent 
ashore about ‘$200,000 in specie, and 
‘returned. tothe ‘Downs, whence she 
“stood on to Portsmouth, anchoring at 
Spitheady among a ‘force of between 
“thirty and forty* English «cruisers. 
Hull now went up to: London, leaving 
»Morris in*command:' After lying at 
Spithead near a fortnight, an incident 
- occurred that'is well worthy of being 
-mentioned. Nearly in a line with 
Old Tronsides, following the course of 
“the tides;lay’ the Havanna, 36, one 
ofthe frigates then in port. One night, 
near the close’of the first watch, Mr. 
-Read having’ the'deck, a man of the 
-name of: Hofland,-contrived to ‘get «ut 
of the ship, and to swim down to the 
~ Havanna, where he caught hold of 
something, and held on*until he could 
umake himself heard; when he’ was 
‘picked up greatly exhaus‘ed. The 
first liehtenant of the Havarna, know- 
‘ing that: Holland was a deserter from 
the ‘Constitution, under his first! pto- 
fessional impulse, sent’ the boat along- 
‘sidethe American ship to report the oc- 
‘eurrence,adding that the man was too 
-much exhausted to'be moved then, but 
‘that he should be sent back inthe morn- 
ing. Mr. Morris waited ‘until ten o’- 
clock, when he sent’a boat alongside 
~of the Havannah ‘to procure the de- 
‘serter,’ The first lieutenant’ of ‘that 
‘ship, however, had seen the propriety 
of reporting the’ whole affair to: the 
‘admiral (Sir Roger Curtis), who had 
ordered him to send the: man‘on board 
‘this flag’ ship, the Royal William. 
‘Thither, then, it was ‘necessary’'to 
‘proceed, and Mr. Read was despatch- 
‘ed’ to that vessel’ with a renewal of 
the demand. ‘This ‘officer met with ‘a 


very polite reception from the captain . 


of the Royal William; who acquainted 
‘him with the’ facet, that no British offi- 
‘cer could give up a man who claimed 
protection asa British subject. © Hol- 

and was an'Irishman, and had put in 
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‘his claim to the protection of the Brit- 
‘ish flag. To this’ Mr. Read replied, 
‘it mioht’ be true that¢the man was 
born'in” Ireland, hut he ‘had entered 
voluntarily into the American service, 
‘and was botind'to ‘adhere to his bar- 
gain; until the term of “his enlistment 
had’ expired.” The’ English officer 
‘could only regret that the respective 
duties of the two services seemed to 
‘conflict, and adhered to his first de- 


‘cision. “Mr. Read then remarked that 


since ‘the’ Constitution had Jain’ at 
‘Spithead several letter+ had Leen re- 
ceived on board her from men profess- 
sing to be Americans, who stated that 
they had been imptessed into the En- 
glish'service, and should any of these 
“men run and get on board the Con- 
stitution, that ‘her commanding officer 
might ‘feel himself bound to protect 
them. | The captain of the Royal Wil- 
liam hoped nothing of the kind would 
occur, and here the conversation end- 
ed. 
That’ night a man was heard in 
the water alongside the Constitution, 
‘and'a boat was immediately lowered 
vto'bring him on board. ‘It'was a ‘sea- 
“man of the Havanna, who had ‘fasten- 
ed’some shells of blocks beneath his 
“arms, lowered himself into the water, 
and floated with the tide down to the 
“American frigate, which he hailed. 
“Av boat was lowered and he was taken 
on board. A few minutes later, a 
boat came from ‘the Havannah’ to 
‘claim him. |“ You cannot have the 
man,” said Morris; ‘the says he is an 
American, and claims‘our protection.” 
“Can I see him?” asked the English 
lieutenant.” “No sir.” 9 We will 
have him, as’ you will find out,” said 
the young man, as he descended the 
yo side and got into his own boat. 
here was a good deal of negotia- 
tion, and some correspondence the 
next day. Morris had visited the ad- 
miral himself, ‘and Hull arrived in the 
course of ‘the day. | The last approv- 
‘ed of all that had ‘been done. The 
‘deserter from the Havannah’ whose 
‘name was Byrne, or Burns, had in- 
sisted that he was a-native of New 
‘York, and had been impressed, and it 
is not unlikely his story may have 
been true, asian English subject would 
hardly have ventured. on the experi- 
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_ ment he had tried. © But true or not, 
‘the principle was the same,’and Hull 
“was'determined not to give him up 
- unless Holland was’ sent back. In 
each ‘case the ‘assertion of the man 
himself was ‘all the testimony’ as to 
nationality, while Hull could show his 
“deserter had’ ‘shipped voluntarily, 
* whereas Burns had been impressed. 
‘The occurrence of such a transac- 
‘tion in the roads of Spithead, in the 
~ height of a war, and among forty En- 
“glish cruisers, could not but produce 
“a great excitement at Portsmouth. 
“Every boat that came off to the Con- 
‘stitution brought rumors of a hostile 
‘character from the shore. “It ‘was 
‘impossible; ” these rumors said, “ that 
“a foreign man-cf-war eculd’ be’ per- 
“mitted to quit the toads under such 
circumstances, carrying off an En- 
glish deserter in her.” Hull meant 
to do it, nevertheless, and Old Iron- 
sides manifested every disposition to 
do herduty. A frigate‘anchored near 


‘her, and Hull'took his ship outside of 


“the fleet, where he was followed by 
the heaviest’ frigate in the roads. 
“ This will do well enough, ” ‘said 


Hull; to one of his lieutenants; “if 


they don’t send any more, EF think I 
* an manage that chap, and “twiil be a 

pretty fair fight.” ©The Constitution 
‘went to quarters’ and lighted up her 
batteries, exercising guns fora quar- 
ter of an hour. The frigate came 
close to her, but no hostilities were 
offered, and the Constitution carried 
off ner man unmolested. 

Off Cherbourg’ the Constitution 
again fell in with the English block- 
ading force. After ‘communicating 
wittr one of the vessels'she began to 
beatin towards the harbor. It was 
‘yaoi a litle. and the day was c oud 
“ed, though clear enough for all the 

purposes of war. The English ves- 
~ sels formed in a line ahead, and beat 
“up a short distance to leeward of the 
American frigate, tacking as she tack- 
“ed, while one of their light’ eruisers 
“Kept close under her lee. Hull, on 
quitting Cherbourg, had agreed on a 
signal, by which his ship might be 
“known on her return; but some pe- 
~culiar circumstances prevented the 
_ signal, being, shown. just at that mo- 
moment, and'the batteries, mistaking 
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her for an enemy, began to fire: This 
was'a most critical situation for Old 
Tronsides,as she'was now near enough 
to be torn to pieces if she’ bore, up, 
and the French commenced in earnest 
on her. As it was, every or nearly 
every shot fired hit her. Hull: was 
standing’in one of her gangways: with 
Read near him, just as agun was fired. 
Read was looking towards the battery, 


“that was firing, and Hull was looking 
‘inboard at that moment. ..As soon as 


the shot was clear of the smoke Read 
saw it, and he spoke to his captain, 
requesting him to move. Hull did 
not, move, however, or even ‘look 
round, and the shot passed through 
the hammocks; within two-or three 
feet of the place where he stood, 
knocked the stern of the launch into 
pieces, and damaged another boat that 
was stowed alongside her, Another 
shot struck in the bend, just below - 
the gangway, but did not pass through. 
Notwithstanding all this, Old Iron- 
sides stood steadily on, and the signal 
was soon after shown, though not 
from the part of the ship agreed on. 
It was the nerve manifested on board 
that caused the French to cease flring, 
and the ship shortly after passed in- 
side, This was the only occasion on 
which our gallant frigate ever receiv- 
ed a French shot in her ribs, although 
she had been used in a French war. 
After lying some time at Cherbourg, 
the Constitution sailed for home, 
reaching Hampton Roads late in the 
winter of 1812, or early in the spring. 
The ship was soon after carried up 
to Washington, and most of her peo- 
ple were discharged, Morris and 
Page left her, but some of her Jieu- 
tenants continued attached to her—it 
being intended to fit her out again. 
Hull also continued his command. 
He told the Secretary of the bad sail- 
ing of the ship, and advised that she 
should be hove out that her copper 


‘might be examined. Harraden, her 


old master, under Preble, was then 
master of the Washington Yard, and 
he offered to put the ship in sailing 
trim, if Hull would give her up to 
him for that, purpose... The arrange- 
ment was made, and Jumping Billy* 


*Tbis soubriquet came from the name ofa 
purchase that is called a ‘‘ Jumping Billy,’ and 
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went to work, like.a true seaman as 
ihé was, | After repairing the. ship’s 
copper, she was restowed with about 
two-thirds of her former ballast, and 
‘the effect was magical. Her. old of- 
ficers when; they came to try her, 
scarce knew the ship, she proved to be 
so much lighter and livelier than be- 
‘fore. .There is ‘little question that 
Jumping Billy’s precaution served Old 
Tronsides in the arduous trial she was 
“now: so soon to undergo, —-Putman’s 
‘Monthly. 
rede Sete Bld 
‘Concord, N. ‘H. Ladies’ 
‘SSEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY: 


Report of the Secretary at their an- 
_ nual. meeting, May 4th, 1853. 


Laptgs :—Well is it for those who 
dwell in this busy, thoughtless world, 
that there are frequent way-marks to 
attract their notice and lead them to 
reflection. So stealthily falls the foot 
of time, that, were it not for anniver- 
saries, for birth-days, new year's days, 
and the like, few would be conscious 
“how rapidly the golden moments fly. 
We therefore rejoice in these monu- 
ments so thickly erected along our 
pathway, and delight to pause by them; 
and while reviewing the mercies of 
the past, gain new energy for the pre- 
sent and brighter hopes for the future. 
_ To you as a society, the past year 
has been one of varied interest. In 
July last, you forwarded to the Ameri- 
can Seamen’s Friend Society, for the 
use of the Sailor’s Home in New 
York, a box containing 29 shirts, 6 
pillow cases, and 2 pair socks; the 

receipt of which is acknowledged in 
the Sailor's Magazine for October, 
1852. 

From circumstances beyond your 
control, the first meeting of the so- 
ciety, after the annual meeting in May, 
was delayed till December Ist. The 
inquiry was then earnestly made, 
“how shall we this year increase our 
contribution to the funds of the Parent 


which was 4 great favorite with this officer. 
Hubmden pissed) wits many persons as an Ene 
glishman; bat tn truth, he was a native of M as- 
sachusetts, who had been impressed, and had 
served along time in.the English Navy. 
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Society?” At a subsequent meeting, 
after much discussion, it was voted to 
request the Rev. John, Spaulding, one 
of the Secretaries of the A. S. F..S., 
to visit;Concord, and to deliver a public 
address on some- subject connected 
withthe interests of seamen, Jn 
compliance with your request, com- 
municated by one of your pastors, he 
spent Sabbath Dec. 26th here, and in 
the evening delivered.an eloquent ap- 
peal in behalfof the sons of the ocean. 
As the immediate result of his address, 
he received $43,56 contributed, and 


also. donations, including a valuable 


Bible from one of the. citizens of Con- 
cord, and $20 for a life-membership 
from another.* Nor has'the influence 
of his visit yet ceased. It was suited 


to-enlighten| the understanding and 


revive the interest of those, who love 
the sailor’s cause, and given a vigor- 
ous, hearty impulse to their efforts, 
which will not soon be exhausted. . 
At a. meeting holden Feb. 9th, it 
was voted that your meetings should 
be held monthly, and contrary to your 
previous custom, be continued throug. 
the summer, ' 
Your. metings, since they recom- 


»menced in, December, have been 


highly prized, and wellattended.. As 
opportunities, for social, intercourse 
merely, they have been of much value; 
but they have answered a yet mote 
important purpose. Willing hearts 
and busy hands have been employed 
in preparing articles of bedding and 
clothing for the mariner’s comfort—a 
wise expenditure of time and toil. It 


_is ever true, that we. love that;best. for 


which we labor most; and no pecuni- 
ary donation, however large, would so 
endear the needy sailor. to your hearts, 
as the fact that he is clothed and com- 
forted through your thought and in- 
dustry. 

But while much of general pros- 
pry has attended you, the past year 
has not been unmarked by events of 
* sorrowful and monitory nature. 

eath has selected three from among 
the most valued of your members. 
Even while the summer faded into 
autumn, it was told that one of your 
number was sick. Lovely in her dis- 


~# With this Report ‘$230 ‘additional were 


Te- 
ceived from the Society,— Ed, yi 
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position, she. possessed: the-affections 
of the community. Benevolentin her 
feelings, and’ self-denying. and active 
in her habits, she exerted a valuable 
and extensive influence. Deeply in- 
terested in the objects of yourassocia- 
tion, she was an efficient, faithful 
helper. -As the tidings of her illness 
passed from one to another, they sent.a 
painful thrillte many aheart. | A few 


days she lingered, amid the wildness: 


of delirium giving tokens of a heart 
fraught with kindness and piety: On 
Sabbath afternoon, Sept, 12th,.as the 
sun looked forth from the dark clouds 
that through the day had hidden his 
beams, se passed, as we hope, into 
the joy-giving presence of her Saviour. 

The warm sunshine had scarce 
drank the tears that fell on her grave, 
ere another summons came. A wife 
and mother still in early life, loved 
and honored for her virtues and her 
talents, had long felt the insidious 
progress of disease. Aware that her 
days were numbered, she faithfully 
and lovingly finished her work upon 
earth, and having taken hold of eter- 
nity, was sweetly and patiently suffer- 
ing the will of her Lord. On the 
morning of September 23d, the angel 
of death, the fanning of whose wings 
she had already felt, claimed her. 
Those she loved best saw his impress 
on her brow and stood at her bedside. 
Her pastor poured forth their united 
praise and supplications, and when his 
voice ceased, she was not there—she 
had gone from the “land of the dying 
to the land of the living.” The work 
of death was not yet finished. When 
next he came among you, it was to 
release one, who for years, had been 
an invalid and a sufferer. She was 
an original member of your society, 
and ever retained an interest in. its 
prosperity. Though precluded by ill- 
health from much active effort, she 
exerted that most potent of hallowed 
influences, a life of faith and love. 
For a long time she had lingered on 
the threshold of eternity, held back, as 
it were, by the unceasing tender care 
of her family and friends. As the old 
yeur sighed his farewell, her disease 
assumeu a fatal aspect, and though the 
new year’s sun rose on her dying 
couch, its setting beams fell on her 
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liteless clay, for ‘that: day her spirit 
was transplanted to the paradise of ) 
God. Is it not comforting to feel 
thit some of our number have safely 
reached their home, and are folded in. 
the arms of the: good shepard ; and | 
though the earth, to us, gtew darker 
attheir departure, shall we not rejoice 
in the belief that, in regions of ineff- 
able light, they'still sympathize in our 
labors for the cause of Christ. 

Ladie's, to you belongs the, proud 
distinction. of being the earliest and 
most efficient auxiliary of the Parent . 
Society. Dwelling as you do far from 
the ocean, and in a community which 
furnishes few to follow its trackless 
paths, your personal sympathies must 
be less deeply interested than: those 
of your sistersin seaports. You find 
it difficult to conceive of the Church,, 
in which, during the summer, almost 
every worshipper is .a feeble old man, 
a helpless woman, or .a dependant 
child, because all in the vigor of man- 
hood are pursuing their lawful callings 
upon the mighty deep.. You hear not, 
Sabbath by Sabbath, the petition offer- 
ed for the husband or parent absent at 
sea. And when the winds of winter 
howl for entrance into your. dwell- 
ings, and blinding snow and the pelts. 
ing rain beat against your windows, 
though you may pray with unwonted 
fervor for those exposed to. the in- 
clemency of the weather, sleep is not 
driven from your weeping eyes by 
thoughts of loved ones, who in sucha 
night walk the slippery deck or cling 
to the frozen ropes.. Away from 
much, that through the eye is suited 
to effect the heart, may it not, be 
believed that a nobler, holier motive, 
then mere natural sympathy, actuates 
you, and that Jove for the sailor, as 
one for whom Christ died, leads you 
to seek his spiritual.and physical well, 
being. 

This cause, independent of the ro- 
mance: and! mystery, which lend a 
charm: to whatsoever is connected 
with sea-faring life, presents points of 
peculiar interest. Itis one in which 
all who love the Lord Jesus can heart- 
ily co-operate. The mariner is the 
world’s citizen. No high mountains 
nor flowing rivers confine him within 
their narrow bounds, The christian 
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mariner enlists under no banner but’ 
Christ’s. Beneficial as denominational « 
associations upon: land may be, they 
cannot, they ought not to be extended 
to the sea. The sailor, returning from 
a long: voyage, during which neither | 
preacher nor sanctuary has met his : 
eye, and hungering’ for the bread of 

life, will hardiy think of inquiring into 

theiminor opinions of him by whom: 
it is administered. 

‘The varieties in the characters. of 
seamen are such as’ to attract one’s 
attention. ‘Thecrews of our vessels 
comprise the bigoted Spaviard, the 
volatile Frenchman, the : phlegmatic 
Hollander, the Sandwich Islander just): 
emerged: from’ barbarism, ‘the acute 
Scoteliman,’ the inhabitant of «the 
Emerald Isle, and the proud English- 
man, who boasts that the sun never 
sets on his country’s dominion—these 
and others are minglediand associated 
with our countrymen. »And who 
among ourselves choose’ a) maritime 
profession ?\ The indulged: boy, to 
whom his fond mother neversaid nay, 
longs for yet more entire freedom froin 
réstraint, ‘and so goes to sea,’ The 
youth, who desires to: participate in 
those scenes of: danger: and. hair- 
breadth escapes, and to partake in 
thee deeds of personal prowess, to, 
the details‘of which he has breathlessly 
listened; goes to sea, The sons. of 
those; who have sustained their fami- 
lies by theirearnings uponithe great 
wuters, naturally chose their father’s 
etnployment and go tosea.’ The young 
man, who by too close application to 
his studies, has seriously impaired his 
health, is sometimes persuaded to go 
to sea.’ The rich man’s son, whose 
expenditures, ‘both in: kind and extent, | 
displease his’ parent, is sent. to sea 
that he: may be away fromiemptation. 
The’ missionary widow yields to the: 
oft expressed preference of her bold 
and during, thougt filial loving boy, 
and with faith in Him who ruleth upon. 
the waters: puts ber only son onship- 
bourd, “Sone doubtless: seek in the 
svlitude of the ocean to conceal theu- 
selves from those who would avenge 
their crimes; but the mean and gro- 
velling criminal is more likely to seek 
a hiding plave on land. 


‘The deeds of lofty daring perform-, 
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ed by'sailors ‘excite our’ enthusiastic « 
admiration, and claim our: grateful 
efforts on their behalf. Often has thes 
heroic seaman periled aid even lost: 
his life that the terror-striken: females * 
and the wailing infants might first be’ 
rescued from the ‘sinking ‘wreck. 
Many such records are on earth, and’ 
many others,’ we doubt: not, are on) 
high. “Jn the recent account of the 
danger from fire experienced by thes 
Trade Wind, while on her way from» 
New York’ to Californiay'we have: 
details of magnanimity unsurpassed © 
by the noblest’ pages in Grecian and « 
Roman History. \ Again and again ' 
the sailors descended into the -hold’ 
teeming with noxions gases, and again 
and‘ again were they drawn out re- 
duced to insensibility. Someof them 
six times encountered this suffocatiun 
—this repeated dying and the dread- 
ful agony attending the restoration of 
life. 

»The encouragements to\Jabor for 
seamen are great and increasing, 
When first their necessities were felt 

nd acknowledged, the way to do them 
good seemed+hedged up.» Secluded 
in vessels, allowed. no. unnecessary 
intercourse.'with passengers; for the 
time being; under the control of cap~ 
tains too often . tyranical—passiog 
much of their time, when not on dusy, 
in dark and gloomy forecastles, where 
oaths «were spoken and: tales were 
told and jests were-uttered, that would, 
have dimmed the bright sunlight, and 
would: not have been breathed in the» 
pure air; and when released from 
their floating prisons, subjected to the 
rapacity and. cruelty of those. jand- 
sharks, who only in form resembled 
men, it seemed that little could be: 
done for them. But now those’ ob- 
stacles have been greatly: removed. 
The foreeastle,enlargec and improved, | 
and with winiows for the admission: 
of light, is provided with books suit: d 
to the wants of ts occupants: ‘The 
sailor’s Bible, no longer valued only 
as the gift of her who gave hin bir ta, 
and receiving but a secret occasional: 
glance, is taken from the botiom of. 
his chest and'is openly read and tis. 
tened to. And in the solitude of the: 


‘mid-night watch, its blessed truth has 


sometimes been applied to the .mari- 
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ner’s conscience, and through the en. 


lightening of ‘the Holy Spirit he has 
feluthe presence of. him. who, made 
the. sea, and» has chosen him: as: his 
guide and portions; @ 9). i 

‘The strict discipline, to which those 
before the mastiare subjected, may be 


beneficial, to their religious: character. 


There sis perhaps, no monarchy on 
earth so-absolute as that on shipboard, 


The Captain exercises both legislative» 


and executive -authorivy, -allowing 


neither disobedience -nor murmuring: 


from his subjects. His influence is: 


such, that his simple presenceis often, 


more efficient in quelling the mutn- 
ous, than the combined armed-efforts 
of inferior officers ? 
Tendering unresisting, unguestioning 
obedience to man, is doubtless -con- 
ducive to cheerful submission to God, 


Now, when the sailor arrives in port, | 


he is not necessarily every, where given 
over io those; who: consume his sub- 
stance ana encourage, hisvices. In 
many,of our cities, the Sailor’s Home, 
attractive, cleanly and well regulated, 


draws the poor, weather-beaten. man. ; 


into a circle of healthful influences. 
The Bethel flag designates the house 


of prayer, and. the. sailor-missionary. ; 


familiar with: the feelings, habits and 


language of these tor whom he jabors, 


meets them on the wharf, and, geutly 
and) winningly .directs their steps 
aright... Vhnese and other changes are 
the valuable results of previous ¢fforts, 
and the ‘means of yet greater future 
results, «fo many of you this subject 
is not unfamiliar... You have deeply 
felt for the sailor’s sufferings, and your 


heart) has responded to his claims. 


You have cheerfully given him, ot 
your substance, your labor, ) your 
thouyhts. and. your: prayers. . Grate- 
fully and) joyfully. have’ you hailed 


each ray! that bevins to illamine his): 


horizon, and most bopefully do, you, 
anticipate tue fall rising of the sun of 
righteousness, whicn shall.dispel his 
moral and mental darkness. . You wiil 
persevere and increase i. your efforts, 
ever bringing your motives, within the 
light that-emanates from the, great 
white throne. And when the sea 
shall. give up the dead that are, in 1, 
may many, who, through your instru- 
mentality, shall have been brought to 
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knowledge of: the precious. Savior, | 
unité with you in singing a song of 
praise-unto the Lamb, who shall. have 
redeemed them to God by his’ blood, - 
out of every kindred and tongue and. 


people and nation. ’ 


t Le 


The Marquesian Chief.» 
, Lamaina, Apr] 11th, 1853, 
»BrotueEr.. Damon ;—l. have not» 
communicated.any thing to the papers, 
as. yet,,,respectiny the, Marquesian., 
chief who has: been. here for several.. 
weeks ; not.because I thonght his ar-_ 
rival, especially in connection with. 
his errasd here, a.common; event, but, 
T thought best to form, first, some ac- 
quaintance with him, and thereby be. 
able, better to judge how much-we . 
might.hope. from such.a mission as, 
has sent him.among. us... But, in the . 


Friend of April 1st, Issee yon. have, 
noticed his arrival, and there are some. 
reasons. which lead. me to. call the at- 
tention of the brethren of the mission. 
and other friends, immediately, to this 
case, Bs ax 

Tt was. on the raorning, of March 
lath, that Makounui, the Marquesian 
above: alluded, to,.came to my. door, 
attended by bis son in-Jaw, by, name of, 
Puy. Phey.handed me a letter from 
Mr.waris, of Kaawaloa, where. the. 
ship Tamerlane bad been anchored, , 
foursdays —The letter, informed me - 
that the bearer was a Marquesian) 
chief, who had, come. here to get a, 
teacher, to make known to him and, 
his people the word. of God. tind 

Makounui is rathes below the mid. 
dle size, with a muscular frame, 
features somewhat sharp, a projecting. , 
nose and chin, forehead sunk, and his, 
hair trimmed to a.ridge, not running 
fore and aft.as the. Hawaiians, trim 
theirs, buta, bushy, ridge ran, over the 
crown) frum, exr to ear, giving, him 
quite.a formidable, war-like appear-, 
ance in front, Uis son-in-Jaw, L should 
add, is a young aman, native of Las. 
haina, whose mother is a good woman, 
a member of Lahaina church. He 
belonved to awhale ship, was left on 
the island. of Hakuhiwa, and had lived 
With him three years, so tbat he form: 
ed ajgood medium of communication, 
being familiar with both languages, | 
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I asked them) “if they) came from 
Nuhiwa?’: They: said’“'no; from Ha- 
kuhiwa'?? or, sas: the: natives ‘often 
speaks it, Fatuhiwa.. I asked, “ what 
teacher do: you wish?” They said 
“they thought they might: get a 
Hawaiian first, and»afterwards, per- 
haps}get' a white» man.” — “ What 
have you seen or heard, that makes 
you wish for the word ‘of God ?” 
Makounui answered ’proniptly, “ we 
have nothing’ but war, war, war, fear, 
trouble, poverty, We have nothing 
good—we are tired of living so, and 
wish to be as you are here.” The 
son-in-law (Puu) added, “that the 
Papists: had’ been’ on a neighboring 
island, but had left—that they did not 
wish papist missionaries. but such as 
the Sandwich Islands had.” Doubt- 
less Puu had helped them understand 
the difference between papists' aud 
protestants; and the doings of the 
French on Nuhiwa, with which they 
seem acquainted, has not made them 
fallin love with'popery. 

‘Ttold Makounui' “that his errand 
was a good one—that the Missionaries 
of these Islands would meet at Oahu, 
in six or seven weeks, and that he 
must attend that meeting, and we 
should see what could be done for 
them” In the main time, I told him 
“he must go up andsee Mr. Alexan- 
der,” who had livedon Nuhiwa. He 
has done so several times, and Mr, 
A. says, “ his interviews have quite 
revived his Marquesian.” I told him 
also “to do all he could to learn this 
language, attend our meetings, and 
see what the gospel had done for this 
people.” This he is doing—one of 
our school teachers is constantly with 
him—he is often at our house—is 
very intelligent, and is picking up 
Hawaiian very fast. Indeed the dia- 
lect of Fatahiwa seems to me much 
nearer the Hawaiian than'‘is ‘hat of 
Nahiwa. The first sabbath Makounui 
attended our church, his eye was fixed 
on the preacher, from beginning to 
end of the sermon. The text hap- 
pened to be“ There is no other name 
given under heaven,” &c:, and I must 
say I preached a sermon more for 
him than for all the rest of the con- 
gregation, thinking it was the first 
time he had ever been in a’christian 
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temple: | I sometimes do not see him 
in meeting, but have lately Jearned to 
find him up’among the choir of sing- 
ers, with which he seems delighted. 
He seems to me to possess decision 
of character, and a guod share of en- 
ergy 3 and, from all that Ican see, he 
seems intént*on the” object for which 
he'came, that of getting a teacher. 
He is a'ways serious—never smiles; 
and, from the ‘first, there has been a 
settled anxiety ‘on his countenance. 
At an interview, ‘a few days since, 1 
endeavored to learn more particularly 
what' was the source of his anxiety. 
Puu told me he was greatly troubled 


about the state of things in his island, 


should he be too long absent from 
home, and he gave me something like 
the following narrative: During the: 
three years he has lived on Fatuhiwa, 
there have been two wars. The last, 
which continued eight months, ended 
about the beginnnig~of the present 
year, (Their wars cannot be very 
bloody—for, in eight months, only ten 
were killed on both sides, and only 
two wounded. They fight only with 
muskets and powder which they buy 
of whaleships, so that this may illus- 
trate what we have often heard, viz. 
that wars are less destructive since 
the invention of gunpowder.) 
Makounut, Puw says, is the high 
chief of Hakuhiwa, and hasten chiefs 
(Hakaikis). under him. In this war, 
and 
there were 300 opposed to him. 
When the war was ended, he called. 
all the ten chiefs together, and pro- 
posed the business of sending for a 
missionary. Puu says, Makounu. 
has had such a thought for a long 
time—that he first conceived the wish 
for a missionary, from natives of the 
Sandwich and Society islands, and of 


‘Rarotonga, Aitutake and Mangaia, 


coming on shore well dressed. I 


‘thought to myself,if all whaleships 


had exhibited nothing but pure morals. 


all over the Pacific, that they would 


long ago have recommended the gos- 
pel to all the islandsin the ocean. At 
this council of Fatuhiwa chiefs, a hot 
dispute grew up. Makounui insisted, 
that'they ‘should call in the 300 who 
were banished, and: make a common 
cause of sending for ateacher. The 
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ten chiefs ‘declared they: would ‘not 
call intheit enemies and they pre- 
vailed. “The*decision of the council 
was; that Makounuiand hisson-in-law 
should go to Hawaii ‘or Tahiti, and 
get a missionary 3 >and all the chiefs 
added; that if he was gone over five 
months, they would conclude that he 
was’ dead. Heis therefore, afraid 
that if he exceeds that time, they! may 
seize on-his lands and: perhaps kill his 
family. It is to this: last idea, that, I 
wish now to eall:the minds of the 
missionary. brethren, ‘and through 
them, of the native churches! con 
year'we felt'a deep ‘interest: in’ Mic- 
Tonesia, and:sent:men. We are feel- 
ing, this way, that God is sanctioning 
our doings, last year, by sending us a 
call:from an) opposite direction—that 
he is stying to us}. “ Itds ‘time'to’.go 
ahead in giving the- gospel to all the 
little «islands: ne Sais wide: -ocean.” 
What is it te God, that a boy of 
Lahaina is left sick on a heathen is- 
land, and its ‘highest chief becomes 
interested in having the word of sal- 
vation ? We must'not send’ him back 
empty! | We' will not—theAmerican 
Board do not wish us“to deny the 
bread of life to the hungry. «But this 
isnot the point. » It\is, whether we 
are not called to some immediate 
action. Whether, on the meeting of 
the mission, in May, a vessel may not 
be found, in connection with merean- 
tile business perhaps, 'to take him, his 
son-in-law, and two good native teach- 
érs ‘with. wives, to Fatuhiwa, before 
his‘ five months are expired, i. e., be- 
fore the middle of July, perhaps, or if 
not, very soon after that. 

Tasked Makounui how many days 
itowas since he'left his home. I was 
pleased’ with his ‘Indian ‘simplicity, 
when he showed mea- piece « of twine, 
on which-he had tied a knot for each 
day, and each night, from the time he 
went ‘on board, till they came near 
Hawaii. After six knots,a space was 
deft on'the'twine, ‘Thatyhe said, was 
where ‘they ‘lost sight ‘of ‘their own 
group of islands. There were 47 
knots, i. e.,.233 days to coming near 
Hawaii; 13 more days: to their reach- 
ing Lahaina, Morehl4th. — 

 Fatuhiwa, (Magdalena) seems to 

be the most eastern of the: ‘Marque- 


a 
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} sian ‘islands—from their ‘account: it 


may ‘have 2 or 3000 people ; Hiwaoa 
(Dominica) is' larger, and has more 
people. It lies 8 or 10 miles west of 
Fatuhiwa. Each of these islands’ has 
a good harbor for ships’ ‘on ‘the west 
side.’ ‘Paw “has been the’ ‘Pilot’ at 
Fatuhiwa.’ Fahuata (Christiana) is 
more South, and ‘a«smaller ‘island.’ 
These are the Marquesas: ‘proper. 
Some 2 or 300 miles: N. 'W of these 
are three called the Washington is- 
lands, viz., Sel Uapou and 
Uahuna.: 

' The people of these ‘islands Nive 
mostly on bread’ fruit—there are 
plenty of cocoanuts.: There are also 
sweet potatoes, bananas, taro, sugar 


- cane, and tobacco; the last of which 


was’ introduced from Tahiti, Of 
animals hogs abound, and there are 
dogs, (which’ they never eat,) \also 
eats and mice, and fowls are quite 
plenty.» Makounui, once, in speaking 
of his-haste to get back, asked me how 
many hogs would-hire'a vessel.” He 
said if 200 would do it, he tong ht he 
could pay, 100. : 

I wish this subject could come be- 
fore the minds of the brethern and 
natives, before the’ time of our meet- 
ing, and, therefore, J. would, ask you 
to insert this in the Friend ; or, if itis 
some time before the Friend goes to 
press, I wish it might be put in the 
Polynesian. If the case is known, 
some California vessel owner! might 
find it profitable to-go soon to ‘the | 
Marquesas, and gather up hogs for 
San Francisco market; ‘or some > other 
Opportunity might offer. 

‘With kind regards,’ from us, to you 
and ys Your friend and brother,” 

D. BALDWIN, 

P. S.—While: Makounui is ‘here, 
the remaining chiefs are tohave some 
powder on hand, and the hogs they 
paid for it would be ‘lost, unless they 
had war’ long enovgh to use up the 
powder. Mr. Alexander and myself 
‘have conferred on this matter. ‘We 
both think that'two good natives with 
wives should be sent to Fatuhiwa as 
soon as possible—that'a vessel should 
be chartened for the purpose, and the 
Hawaiian churches are able to sustain 
the: expense. Letters of creditimay 
be given’ by us ‘to“such ‘teachers, to 
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enable them to. procuré some neces- 
saries from whaleships; which touch: 
there at long. intervals. I» mention 
this here, as I shall take an, interest in, 
the matter, and do not expect;to be at 
our. general meeting. | g 
> Makounui is anxious to*have a 
little, a-b-c book printed here to be 
taken with them when they return; 
and Messrs. Alexander & Armstrong 
can easily prepare something of the 
kind. before such a company would 
sail. Te eens 

When Makounui and his son-in-law 
were about leaving for these islands, 
the people asked them what signal 
they would raise to, show that. they 
were on board. They replied, that 
they would. set a white flag at the 


fore-mast. ‘This ;is ‘a circumstance } 


worth noticing, ns that has. been, for 
many years, the Missionary flag of 
these islands, but ‘it was unknown in 
them. . We may hope the Missionary 
flag will soon be known at all the is- 
lands of the Pacific. 
4 @ 


For the Sailor’s Magaziene. 
'| LETTER FROM POLYNESIA. 
a Si FoR GeO 
"| A Call from Marquesas. 


», At present, I have nothing to com- 
municate, which will be more interest- 
ing to your readers, than the above let- 
ier which I recently received from the 
Rev. Mr, Baldwin, of Lahaini. Itis 
wholly taken up with an account.of a 
d»putation, which bas come from one 
of the Marquesas. islands, requesting 
that a missionary. might: be sent’ im- 
mediately thither. I am confident your 
readers will peruse the letter with frel- 
ings of deep interest. The call surely 
merits a careful consideration.on the 
part of those interested in the cause 
of Missions among the Aboriginies 
of Polynesia. Isit nota fulfilment ofa 
prophecy of Isaiah, uttered twenty- 
fiye centuries ago. 
wait for his law?” 42: 4 ‘i 
ately considered by the missionaries of 
the America Board about to.assemble, 
at their general Meeting in Honolulu, 
T hope a response will be,,as cordial, 
as the call appears,to ,be earnest. 


“The isles shall | 


The subject, will, I trust be immedi- | 
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As this appeal is read by christians 


’ and the friends of Missions: and 


Seamen-in the United States, will it 
not touch the chord: of true Christian 
sympathy '? - Willsit not encourage 
thousands to pray thy Kingdom 
Come ?’, Let this appeal go abroad 


’ ever the Christian world, and arouse 


the ‘Church of Christ to put, forth 
greater zeal and activity, in publishing 
the everlasting Gospel among the:na- 
tions of the earth. « iy 
/You will of course perceive the 
influence which Seamen have had in 
awaking this desire among the Mar- 
quésian Islanders for a Missionary. » 
‘Who will not: join, wake isles of 
the South, your redemption is near?” 
-, .«* Your truly, i 
pedwecttct fsa 8S. C. Damom « 
April 18th, 1853. is 


“JOSEPH EASTBURN’S. © 
Account of the first meeting for 
_ mariners in Philadelphia. 
“In the year 1819, we determined 
to have a meeting for the dear marin- 
ers, and proeured for that purpose a 
sail loft.. On. the sabbath we hung 
out a flag..As they came by. they 
hailed us, ‘Ship ahoi!) We answered 
them... They asked us ‘where we 
were bound??. We told them to the 
port of New. Jerusalem; that we sail- 
ed-under Admiral Jesus, a good eom- 
mander; that, we, wanted. men; that 
we had several, ships ; that there was 
the ship Methodist, the ship Baptist, 
the ship Episcopalian, the ship Pres- 
byterian, &c, ; that they might have 
their choice of ships and of under 
officers, but that they would do well 
to, go in.the fleet.~ ‘Well,’ said they, 
‘we will come and hear your terms,’ 
Here, said Mr. E.,,was,the beginning 
of our Mariner’s. chureh—and' now 
when any of them expresses a desire 
to join a church, I ask them what 
church they. would wish to join, and I 
go with them,'to the pastor.of the 


\ church, and,tell.. him. what 1. know 


about them.” ; : rete 3 
Nature teaches us that we are’ de- 
pendent—that weare likecog-wheels, 
pushing. each other’ along i filling 
up mutual voids.i0 889 Sc) ee 
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_ OLD IRONSIDES. 

“I do remember my faults this day.” 

“The Chief Butler's magnanimity in 
confessing his faults teo seldom finds 
its. counterpart «in ‘editorial. history. 
Notlong since an Editor of a promin- 
ent religious paper published a state- 
‘ment, with reasonings thereon, injuri- 


ous toa benevolent institution; and. 


when assuted with appropriate testi- 
‘mony that his statement was utterly 
false, he curled ‘his Editorial lip very 


‘ complacently, without retraction, and. 


without sufficient penitence .or mag- 
-nanimity to occupy the same seat with 
the chief butler. 


“We have published’ “Old Tron- 


sides” in two numbers of the Mag- 
azine, overlooking the circumstance 
that it is a copyright article. In- 
deed there is no evidence of this 
‘in Putnam’s) Monthly, from) which 
we have. copied, save the com- 
mon notice on the cover, “Enter- 
“ed according to act of Congress, 
_ &c.” ... We.confess'the ‘wrong; and 
‘call the attention or our: readers to 


~the volume soon to be published con- 


taining these interesting articles with 
important corrections and additions. 

We subjoin from Putnam’s Maga- 
zine the following Nore. 


Welearn since the article was in, print that 


How York, August, 1853... 


d s 


peats to have been written at considerable ia 
tervals since—how lately, we are informed. 
Although it was solicited and expected for 
publication during his life, it was withheld for 
the purpose of adding dates and facts, and pro- 
bably, also, of astertaiming the truth of several 
doubtful passages, among which are the mutin- 
elis conduct of Malaga—the reasons for the 
slow sailing of the vesscls,—the passage be- 
tween Hull and Malcolm,—and the change of 
stowage in the Constitution by Harraden, most 
of which, on sttbsequent information, it is be- 
lieved, would have been omitted. In the scene 
between Preble and the English captain, and 
in the afiair of the deserters from the Constitu- 
tion and the Havannah, cerrections and additi- 
onal particulars of interest will hereafter -be 
published. After Mx. Cooper’s death, the’ MS. 
‘vas found incomplete, aud without his usual 


. revision. it was intended as a supplement to 


his volume of “ Lives of Naval Officers,’? and 
except his additions to the Naval History, now 
in press, is his only unpublished work of which 
we are informed, 

‘The portion of the article in our present 
humber was prematurely printed trom an an- 
corrected copy of thé original MS, which con- 
tained several errors. 


The Marquesian Chief. 

We invite special attention to an ar- 
ticle thus headed in another part of this 
No. of the magazine, in connection’ 
with the prophecy of Isa. 60: 9, 
“ surely the Isles shall wait for me 
&c,” and with the principle in the 
divine government which uses the 
simplest means to accomplish the sub- 
limest_ works. 

The visit of a Sailor to these Isles 
of the sea ‘opens the door for the in- 


troduction of the gospel. 


n _ Temptations are a file, which ruh 
off much of the dust of self-confi- 


’ the narrative was commenced by Mr, Cooper }, ; 
) ‘aeveral years before his death, and the MS. ap- ‘dence. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


Chronology of the Seamen’s Cause in the Port of New York. 


BY L. Pp. HUBBARD. 

1816, Dee. 20. The first religious meéting ever held in America, for the 
special benefit of sailors, was assembled-at No. 37 Cherry 
street. -Rev. Ward Stafford’preached, on:the occasion. 

1817, Feb. 12.,A meeting of merchants and shipmasters was held at the 

‘house of Capt. Christopher Prince, to take into consider- 
ation the subject of forming a Marine Bible Society, which 
was organized at a public meeting held at the City Hotel, 
March 14th, 1817. 

1818, June 5. The Society for promoting the Gospel among Seamen in the 
port of New York was organized, and the following year 
incorporated by the Legislature of the State of New York. 

1819, Oct. 14. The corner stone of the Mariner’s Church, Roosevelt street, 

was laid. .The house was completed and. dedicated June 
4th, 1820, the first edifice of the kind in ‘the world. In 
~ the mean time a room was obtained in Roosevelt street as 

; a. place of public worship for seamen, and a, Sabbath 

School was opened for their children. 

1821, ae. 16. Rev. Henry Chase was employed to“cotiduct the weekly 

‘ _ prayer meetings at the Mariner’s Church, visit seamen, 
_ distribute Bibles among them, and preach as. circumstan- 
_ces would permit 
Rev. Mr. Walker of the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
also preached a short time’ this year. 
June 4, The New York Bethel Union was organized. Bad 
1822, Jan, The Port Society secured the services of Rev. John Trvair, 
hen x as the stated minister of the Mariner’s Chureh,..'The So- 
ciety published the “ Seaman’s Devotional Assistant,” com- 
; piled by Rev. James Milnor, D. D. 
1823, Jam, 1. The Port Society secured the entire services of Rey. _ Henry 

' Chase as Missionary to Seamen. 

1824, Feb: 20. The Port Society appointed a Committee to take into:con- 

: sideration the expediency of establishing a Seamen’s Bank 

_for Savings, and application was made to the Legislature 
for a charter, 
1825, Jan. 11. Phe American Seamen's Friend Society was organized, but 
the Board suspended all operations for nearly two years. 
‘May 1, Rev. Henry Chase entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
Mariner’s. Chureh. 
1828, May 5. The American Scamen’s Friend Society was’ reorganized. 
‘ Hon. Smith Thompson, was elected President, Rev. CP. 
Mcllvaine, (now Bishop) Corresponding Secretary. This 
Society was incorporated by the Legislature of New York 
April 22, 1833. . 
J uly 18, Th: first Bethe] meeting was'held on’ board the steam frivate 
Fulton, Capt Newton. Congregation from 300:to 1000. 
Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine, delivered an address,on, the; oc- 
- casion: 
Ms ifient The first number of the ‘Sailors’ Magazine was published by 
the American Seamen’s Friend Society. ~ 
1829, Tarek The Seamen’s Bank for. Savings, the first Institution of the 
‘kind in the world, was incorporated by the Legislaturesof 
| © © the State’ of New York, and opened Ma 11th following. 
“Mop 11, The first Annual: Meeting of ofthe na Seamen’s Friend 
Society, was held in the Wall Street Church. Receipts 
the first year $1,214 38.— 
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cote ve Rev. David Abeel; the first Seamen’s;Chaplain, commissioned 
doby by the American Seamen’ s.Friend Society,, Apiled from New 
ork, in. the ship Roman; Capt. ‘Lavend man i for Canton the 
"scene of his future Jabors. 
1831, Apa The Seamen’s Retreat, Staten iniond: wag established by an 
‘) ‘eactof the’ New: York Legislature, | and “opened the: Ist of 
1 9s Octobentollowing.—Present number of inmates 160. 
1833, 4... The Sailor’s Snug Harbor,:Staten: Island, was opened, prow 
re vided for by.a munificent Legacy in the ‘will, of) Capt. .Ro- 
~ bert Richard Randall of New York, dated June Ist, +801— 
Present ‘number of inmates 320.— 

Feb 21. The Marine. Temperance Society of the Port of NewYork 
was organised, as proposed in a letter from Capt: Ex Richy 
ardson of ship Salem,:dated \July; 19,:18380.— 606 anos 

, Pra The Seamen’s Relief Society, was organised; 
1834, Feb. 27. The New York Marine Bible Society appointed ‘4 P “Hu i 
be a ‘bard, the first Agent ever employed i in New York, bil 


t 


bs od fobbld - tribute:the Scriptures. ” 
1836, April... The Society for the relief of destitute:Children: of ita was 
; organised, and incorporated by the Legislature of New York, 
ee sail June 27, 1851. The Home of the Society located on Staten 
ahaa 8 Tsland already contains more than 100 Seamen’s children. © 
1837, Oct. 10. The first Sailor’s Home'was opened at No. 140 Cherry Street 
Fetes by Capt. Roland Gelston, under the direction of the eee 
tr xires ican Seamen’s Friend Society. 
1829, Nov. The Sailor’s Home for colored Seamen was s opened i in “John 
\ Street, by Wm. P. Powell, under the direction of the 
: “ American Séamen’s Friend Society.” 
1840, Feb. 15. ‘Phe New York Bible Society assumed the duty’ of exis 
extvaraiioe fy the Seamen of this Port-with the ‘Scriptures,,in accordance 
with arrangements made, with.the Marine, Bible Society, 
1842, May . 2. The Sailor’s ‘Home, with accommodations for ‘about 300 
“ boarders, established by the American’ Seamen’s Friend 
Society, was opened ‘at; 190 Cherry Street, New she 
No: of boarders:in eleven years 36,596., 6 yw 
1843, The Baptist. Mariner’s Church. was organised, Rev. 11 
Steward, Pastor. The new edifice was opened for dike 
ous services Oct. 10th, 1850. 
Bi) ‘Feb. 90. The Floating Church of our Saviour was’ consecrated. “Rev. 
BoC. -C. Parker, Minister, ‘he ; 
Oct. 31; The Methodist Mariner’s Church was argent “ent 
Nov. 21. The Wesleyan Floating Bethel, was dedicated, Rey, | oO. G 


; Hedstrom, Minister. 
Dec. 3. The Mariner’s Family Industrial Society was ‘organised. 
1846; a the Floating Church of the Holy Comforter was consecrated. 
cove © Rew Dy V; M. Johnsony Ministers: 64 4197 
“ 1858: Feb. ‘iy Congress appropriated $5000 for a Seaten’ S) Compeery; oa 


the Port of New York, which has been located: by. an as- 

sociation of Merchants and Underwriters i in concert with 

aye the American Seamen’s Friend Society, i in | the: Ceinetery of 
Heese SS" the Evergreens. 

) April’ 14) ‘The 20th Anniversary sf the Marine Toetiolenie Society: of 

the Port of New York: was celebrated at the Mariners’ 

Church, Roosevelt Street. Capt. W. L, Hudson, U., S. 

Ne Navy, presided. It numbers over 27,000 members. 

June mi.) The Mariner’s Family Asylum, Staten Island. established by 
othe Mariner's Family Industrial Society, was dedicated — 
sna <9) ts °° Present number’ of inmates’21. 

New York Wear 30th, 1853. 
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DISCIPLINE AT SEA: } 


F BY A SHIPMASTER. ‘ 


“Mr. ‘Eprror:—I was brought’ up 


a sailor, have, sailed in:.35, “digferent 
vessels, both: large: and! small craft; 


_ have sailed in’ “bully liners” and. } 
ships that were not bullied, and have | 


had ‘some opportunities. ‘to observe the 
various. systems ofjdiscipline on ship- 
board. Nor have I been an indiffer- 
ent spectator in’ this ‘matter that in 
volves the safety of millions of | pro- 


perty and lives constantly afloat upon , 
the ocean, a: matter too, that Lalways: § 


expected to make of more or less prac- 
tical i importance to myself, The ques- 
tion has always been in my mind from 


a boy, whether a: discipline of physi- ' 
cal force at sea is necessary. 2) If not 


absolutely necessary is it the best dis- 
cipline and attended with the least in- 
convenience ?,, Has ‘a discipline of 
profanity and seurrility, with an oppro- 
brious vulgar nomenclature, any real 


virtue or strength? I will make a. 


few remarks bearing upon these ques- 
tions, by way of extending my sym- 
pathy to those of my ‘brethren of the 


sea who desire to govern their ships. 


by aidifferent system. .No man choos- 
es to place himself under a discipline 
like either of ‘the kinds above speci- 
fied ; and to a man brought up in any- 
thing like respectable society they are 
utterly abhorrent... Therefore when a 
man commences a voyage: with'such 
a discipline, he’ declares war at once 


against all the better feelings of his ? 


crew, if they haye any, “and if they 
have not, he arouses against himself 
the worst + passions, 
good ‘feelings ‘and bad feelings, is it 
not better to develop the: good feelings § 
first, to the utmost of ‘our power, be- 
fore we attempt to subdue. the. bad 
ones? Common sense says); yes, 


3 always, yes. 


Ifa man. has: 


hard cases, 


 iloedhy says yes, and.the Bible, 
The bad ones too will 
die out, if we are taithful in cultivat- 
ing’ the good, like the foul.weeds. be- 
‘neath the ‘shade. of the thrifty fruit- 
bearing ‘tree, T have never known a 
‘man amongst . the’ several hundreds 
that. T have been associated with on 
ship board, who had not some kind 
feelings, and some conscience: left.— 


| Here weré the''seeds of something 


“good, that required only the genial 
_ sunshine: of kindness to make them 
shoot wp and bring forth fruit. Or 
‘perhaps they were hidden beneath a 
hard and forbidding exterior, like the 
“precious gold of the mine, requiring 
only labor and the skill of a master- 
workman, to make it available. 

: Af sailots are men, interest and du- 
ty both binds us, in our management 
of them, to appeal to those sentiments 


_which distinguish men fromthe brutes. 


This ,surely is logic, it is true philos- 
ophy.’’ We: have treated sxilors too 


much as though they were brutes, fed 
’ them .as brutes, lodged them as brutes, 


and wonder that with this wholesome 


‘regime they are brutal.. 


So far as my own experience as ‘a 
disciplinarian goes, it has proved to 
me that a humaneand human disci- 
pline, is the best, the strongest, the 
most permanent, and‘is adequate to 
the government of a ship’s company. 
The rules are found in the Bible; al- 


_ Ways at hand and as easy of applica- 


. tion’as the rules of navigation, when 
“aman is as familiar with them as’ with 
_ these, and ‘has the same faith in them. 
It has been my endeavor, while act- 
ing as mate and master to maintain 
such a dis¢ipline, and have never fail- 
éd, though having to deal with some 
. Tcan recall some instan- 
ces of partial failure, but they. are ex- 


§ ceptions that only prove the genuine- 


) nessand efficacacy of the rule. , I 
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could always»trace ‘their cause toa 
non-application or a ‘misapplication 
of Bible principles. « On” my last 
voyage, I was not’ vexed, nor had 
cause to be, even once with the con- 
duct of iny officers or men. And 


they were picked up.as crews ordi- | 


narily are, except one officer and one 
man with whom I was formerly some 
acquainted. None of them. were re- 
ligious; none. of them were. acquaint- 
ed with my discipline ; yet alittle care 
and’ patience brought ‘them into the 
traces to work harmoniously. I did 
hear two or three times’ of a trifing 
jar, but it wasall because they were 
unacquainted with the new -ropes; 
they were exceedingly mortified after- 
wards at their unsailor-like proceed- 
ings. And when thé articles of war 
were read to them from the Great Sta- 
tute Book they were not cut onthe 
back but to the heart, where cuttting 
tells, These men seldom used pro- 
fane language, though there was. no 
tule of the ship prohibiting, it; only 
the law of \God! was’ held up’ before 
them, which it is. unnecessary to re- 
enact, “‘I'hey were as attentive at 
‘daily prayers and Sabbath services, as 
any bible class I have ever met with 
on shore, and without’ any of the lat- 
tér’s irregular attendances and they 
read the bible and other religious mat- 
ter on Sundays as mich as some 
christians: , When ‘they went, tothe 
office to be paid off, their healt vy, 
glowing’ ‘countenances, their neat rig 
‘and proper.deportment, drew, the at- 
tention of the, merchants who saw 
them, and elicited flattering remarks 
‘of commendation. But some of my 
brother shipmasters't may ask, “Would 
you neyer resort to physical force?’ 
In answer, I will say, that I have nev- 
er yet felt the, necessity of its use, 
and should I think it necessary atany 
time, I shall expect tobe guided by 
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wisdom from | God, and, not being ac- 
quainted with His secret purposes, 1 
cannot tell how His wisdom might di- 
rect me. One thing Tiean Say that 
is decisive ; my. authority.” as a. ship- 
master is given me by the. laws of.my 
country, and is fortified by the laws of 
God; it is mine then by the highest 
right, and I should’ feel : bound” to 
maintain ‘it at every sacrifice, even 
that of life yitself,. This is religion, 
the religion; of) Christianity, that: en- 
joins upon a man to’ be brave, to’ de- 
fend his rights, and to maintain “his 
rightful authority to the utmost, at the 
same tine, it enjoins “upon: him “to 
deal justly, love. mercy, and walk 
meekly and humbly before God, , 

“T-am fully aware of the ssc 
trials that all shipmasters’ are called to 
encounter i in the management of their 
men. Ideeply sympathize with them, 
and I may have to meet these trials in 
a severer’ form: than T have ever be- 
fore, in the voyage now before me.— 
Being for the most part away from 
the-arm of the law and human: aid, 
and'being overpowered ‘by numbers, 
we need ‘other support.’ I believe it 
js to be found, and to an adequate ex- 
tent, in the discipline I have suggest. 
ed. In that we may have an impreg- 
nable fortress. to flee. to ourselyes;—a 
clear conscience ; while we wield a 
weapon that is sharper than a two- 
edged sword, and have God, for. our 
ally. 


| SAILOR'S MAGAZINE, 
We are happy. to.inform our read- 
ers, that we have had lately a large 
accession to our list’ of subscribers 
and that. we now publish, and issue, 
8000 copies, and are expecting still, 
a large increase of , subscribers i ip othe 
Eastern Bats. 
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ee The Onvet PaLacE Ags 
‘formally ‘opened on the 14th ult! 
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